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Cover  Picture 

Only  55  days  left  until  spring  and  the  brooks 
(and  others)  start  babbling  again.  Taken  near 
Coleman,  Alberta  by  Peter  Grosse,  P.N.E. 
Photographies. 


Over  75  percent  top  quality 

According  to  Agriculture  Canada  statistics,  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  total  Canadian  cattle  slaughter  was  top  quality,  grade  A  beef, 
last  year.  This  represented  a  rise  of  more  than  10  percent  between 
1975  and  1979  in  the  number  of  carcasses  falling  into  the  A  category. 
Much  of  the  improvement  was  due  to  changes  in  the  selecting, 
feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle,  but  in  the  short  term,  the  market  also 
affected  carcass  quality.  When  there  was  a  good  demand  for  beef,  pro- 
ducers moved  higher  quality  cattle  to  market  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready  and  did  not  ship  many  lower-grading  cows  and  aged  heifers. 


Electric  Shock 

"One  way  to  avoid  electric  shock  is  to  use  great  care  in  opening  power 
bills." 

Tom  Loran,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 


Wages  for  your  children 

Are  you  paying  your  child  a  wage  for  work  done  around  the  farm?  For 
tax  minimization  purposes,  perhaps  you  should  be.  The  age  of  the 
child  influences  how  much  you  can  pay  the  child  without  losing  any  of 
his  or  her  value  as  a  tax  deduction  on  your  own  return.  For  example,  if 
your  child  is  under  the  age  of  18  on  Dec.  31,  1980,  you  will  be  able  to 
claim  the  full  $540  deduction,  providing  the  child's  income  in  1980  did 
not  exceed  $1,910.  If  the  child  is  over  18  on  Dec.  31,  1980,  and  his  or 
her  1980  income  was  no  more  than  $2,000,  you  will  be  able  to  claim  the 
full  $990  deduction. 

Farm  income 

Farmers  in  every  province  except  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  brought 
in  more  cash  for  the  first  6  months  of  1980  than  they  did  during  the 
same  period  in  1979,  according  to  Statistics  Canada.  New  Brunswick's 
income  was  down  $1  million  to  $66.9  million.  Ontario  had  a  $21  million 
decrease  but  the  province's  farmers,  who  received  $1.84  billion  in  cash 
through  the  first  half  of  1980,  nevertheless  received  the  largest  sum  of 
any  of  the  provinces. 

Standby  energy? 

Farming  produces  many  waste  products  that  could  be  used  for 
ethanol  production.  Cull  crops  are  one  example.  Nearly  15  per-cent  of 
Canada's  potato  crop  fails  to  pass  food-grading  standards.  Although 
much  of  the  cull  potato  supply  is  used  as  animal  feed,  an  equal 
amount  is  wasted  or  simply  dumped  as  landfill.  If  this  wasted  supply 
was  used  for  energy  production,  17  million  litres  of  ethanol  could  be 
produced.  This  figure  isn't  large  in  terms  of  overall  energy  needs,  but  it 
could  someday  provide  many  farmers  with  the  opportunity  to  produce 
some  of  their  own  energy. 

Easy  on  herbicide  additives 

Alberta  Agriculture's  weed  control  branch  has  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  farmers  about  when  to  add  detergent  type  wetting  agents 
to  herbicides.  Apparently,  researchers  say,  a  few  herbicide  salesmen 
are  suggesting  that  wetting  agents  will  produce  better  weed  control 
when  added  to  almost  any  herbicide  and  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
chemical  required.  But  weed  specialists  say  not  to  add  a  wetting  agent 
to  herbicides  unless  it  is  recommended  on  the  product  label  or  in  pro- 
vincial weed-control  recommendations.  Using  a  wetting  agent  when 
it's  not  recommended  can  even  cause  significant  crop  injury. 


CFWF  Awards 
Program  1980 


The  Communications  Critique 
and  Awards  Program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  Farm  Writers' 
Federation.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
agricultural  communications  reach 
a  high  standard  of  professional  ex- 
cellence through  a  constructive 
critique  of  materials  produced,  and 
give  recognition  to  individuals  pro- 
ducing outstanding  materials. 

Any  farm  writer,  broadcaster  or 
communicator  in  Canada  is  eligi- 
ble to  enter.  This  year  there  were 
242  entries  and  entries  were  receiv- 
ed from  all  the  provinces. 

The  Dick  Beamish  Trophy,  a 
special  award  for  the  best  press 
feature  on  agriculture  was  won  by 
Armin  Hecht,  Smoky  Lake,  for  his 
feature  article  "A  Farmer's  View", 
which  appeared  in  Alberta 
Magazine. 

The  CFWF  Annual  Meeting,  at 
which  the  awards  were  presented 
was  held  in  Ottawa.  Senator  Henry 
Heald  and  his  committee  are  to  be 
commended  on  an  excellent  con- 
ference. Some  of  the  keynote 
speakers  were  Peter  Trueman,  An- 
chorman for  Global  News;  Harold 
Crossman,  Acting  Chairman  of 
CEMA:  Sidney  Katz,  Periodical 
Writers  Association;  Gaetan 
Lussier,  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture; 
The  Honorable  Edward  Lumley, 
Minister  of  State  for  Trade; 
Thomas  Pawlick,  Associate  Editor 
of  Harrowsmith;  Murray  Creed, 
Senior  Producer,  Marketplace. 


Awards  won  by  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Canadian  Farm  Writers. 
Senator  Henry  Heald  making  presentations  to  Alice  Switzer,  UFA  Publications  Editor. 


Alberta  winners  were: 
Rural  Press  Reporting: 

Press  Feature: 
Press  Editorial: 
Press  Column: 

Press  Kit: 


Company  or  Insti- 
tutional Publication: 


Corporate  or  Insti- 
tutional Advertising: 


Promotional  Piece: 
Broadcast  Television 
Feature: 

Single  Color  -  Photo: 


Terry  Hockaday,  Cattleman  Magazine, 
"Market  Operators  Form  New  Associa- 
tion." 

Dave  Bates,  Country  Guide,  "Whatever 
Happened  to  the  Neighborhood?" 
Eileen  Grant,  Canadian  Livestock  Jour- 
nal, "The  Value  of  the  Show  Ring." 
Armin  Hecht,  Smoky  Lake,  "Thanksgiv- 
ing."  Terry    Hockaday,  Cattleman 
Magazine,  Calgary,  "H itchin'  Post." 
Pat  Davidson,  Communication  Division, 
Alberta  Agriculture,  "Agriculture  Week 
1979." 

Alice  Switzer,  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 
Co-operative    Limited,    "The  United 
Farmer."  David  Anderson,  Elanco  Ltd. 
"Elanco  Agri-Topics." 
Alice  Switzer,  UFA  Co-op  Ltd.,  "This  is 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta."  Dawn  Har- 
ris, Canadian  Charolais  Assoc.,  "Reflec- 
tions." Eileen  Grant,  Canadian  Livestock 
Journal,  "Nothing  Does  It  Better." 
Harvey  Tebbutt,  Alberta  Wheat  Pool. 
Douglas  Pettit,  Alberta  Agriculture  "The 
Food  Quiz." 

Terry  Hockaday,  Cattleman  Magazine, 
"The  Computer  Invasion." 
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Agent 


Neal  and  Elsie  Jones. 


Joined  UFA  In  1936 

Neal  Jones  of  Dewberry  is  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  Agent 
with  the  longest  tenure.  The  Alber- 
ta Oil  Consumers  began  marketing 
fuel  in  Dewberry  in  1929,  and  in 
1934,  Neal  Jones  became  their 
Agent.  When  UFA  took  over  the 
Alberta  Oil  Consumers  plants  in 
Alberta  in  1936,  Neal  continued  on 
as  the  UFA  Agent  in  Dewberry.  The 
diligence  Neal  Jones  has  shown  in 
his  45  years  as  an  UFA  Petroleum 
Agent  has  also  been  exemplified  in 
his  dedication  to  his  community. 

Any  contribution  that  is 
made  to  improve  a  com- 
munity is  an  expression 
of  the  natural  good  quali- 
ties people  have. 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  the 
life  style  of  a  community  are 
generated  by  people  who  become 
involved  and  co-operate  with  other 
citizens.  Any  contribution  made  to 
a  community  is  usually  an  expres- 
sion of  the  natural  good  qualities 
people  have.  Two  people  who  have 
unselfishly  and  willingly  given  of 
themselves  to  their  community  are 
Neal  Jones  and  his  wife,  Elsie. 

Born  in  Greenlawn,  which  was 
ten  miles  north  of  Dewberry,  Neal 
Jones  has  always  lived  in  this  area. 
His  parents  came  west  in  1912, 
from  London,  Ontario,  to  home- 
stead and  eventually  raised  cattle, 


hogs  and  grain.  In  1930,  cows  were 
selling  for  $25  each  and  even 
though  the  1930  crops  were  good, 
freight  charges  took  the  major  por- 
tion of  what  farmers  received  for 
their  grain. 

Neal  attended  Ellsworth  Public 
School,  went  on  to  Vermilion  Agri- 
cultural School,  and  graduated  in 
1933. 

Everything  delivered  by  train 

Dewberry,  in  the  late  30's,  had  a 
daily  passenger  and  freight  train 
service  and  everything  was  de- 
livered by  train.  There  were  always 
people  in  wagons,  sleighs  and  cut- 
ters meeting  the  train;  some 
farmers  came  to  bring  in  their 
cream  and  eggs  and  Neal  Jones 
would  be  there  to  take  his  fuel  off 
the  train. 

Some  of  his  customers  in 
the  1930's  were  Greens, 
Kiests,  Mathesons, 
Romanchuks,  Skinners 
and  Walkers. 

Neal's  first  truck  was  a  used 
1928  White  that  had  originally  been 
used  in  the  Jack  Starkey  coal 
mines.  Neal  carried  from  six  to 
eight  barrels  on  a  load  and  sold 
two  grades  of  purple  and  orange 
gas  by  weight,  not  by  measure. 
Some  of  his  first  customers  were 
the  Greens,  Kiests,  Mathesons, 
Romanchuks,    Skinners  and 


Walkers.  In  1936,  Neal  took  on  the 
John  Deere  Agency  and  a  year  later 
began  to  issue  licenses  on  behalf 
of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Branch.  He 
also  bought  a  Hudson  —  a  3/4  ton 
truck  that  would  hold  six  drums 
and  as  it  was  lower  to  the  ground, 
was  easier  to  roll  barrels  off. 

His  Hudson  truck  held  six 
drums  and  was  easier  to 
roll  the  barrels  off. 

1939  World's  Fair 

June  5th,  1939,  was  an  important 
day  in  Neal's  life.  He  married  Elsie 
Rogstad,  originally  from  Robsart, 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  young  cou- 
ple went,  for  a  month,  on  a  honey- 
moon. They  picked  up  a  new  truck 
in  Tilberry,  put  a  canvas  over  the 
top,  so  they  had  their  own  camper 
and  cooked  their  meals  in  the  back 
of  the  truck.  They  visited  relatives 
in  Ontario  and  then  went  on  to  the 
1939  New  York  World's  Fair.  It  was 
quite  an  adventure  and  Neal  and 
Elsie  have  kept  this  1939  truck, 
which  their  grandchildren  loved  to 
play  in  when  they  were  younger. 

The  Jones'  life  in  Dewberry  has 
been  one  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
their  community.  Someone  once 
said,  "Community  service  is  the 
rent  you  pay  for  living  on  this 
earth,"  and  Neal  and  Elsie  have 
willingly  and  enthusiastically  paid 
a  very  high  rent.  As  Neal  says,  "I've 
never  really  cared  to  live  anywhere 


of  the  Month 


else.  We've  kept  busy  and  there 
have  always  been  things  to  do." 

"I've  never  really  cared  to 
live  anywhere  else.  We've 
kept  busy  and  there  have 
always  been  things  to 
do." 


Community  Service 

Their  lives  have  been  very  much 
intertwined  with  the  Dewberry 
community.  In  the  1930's  and  40's, 
almost  every  community  had  a  ball 
team  and  hockey  team  that  practis- 
ed on  a  patch  cleared  on  a  frozen 
lake.  In  Dewberry,  Neal  played  for 
the  first  time  on  a  rink.  He  played 
goal  and  his  team  competed 
against  local  teams  and  played  in 
tournaments  in  Lloydminster.  As  it 
wasn't  too  busy  at  the  Agency  in 
the  winter,  Neal  undertook  the 
caretaking  duties  at  the  rink.  So 
even  as  a  very  young  man,  with  a 
new  business  and  a  bride,  Neal 
played  on  both  the  local  hockey 
and  baseball  teams  and  found  the 
time  to  do  volunteer  work  for  his 
community. 

For  many  years  Neal  was  on  the 
local  telephone  board  when  the 
local  operated  between  Dewberry 
and  Islay.  Later  the  Marwayne 
Telephone  Company  was  formed 
and  Neal  was  a  director  of  this  for 
some  years.  When  he  and  Elsie 
started  to  raise  a  family,  Neal 
became  involved  in  1947  in  the 
local  school  board,  and,  except  for 


one  year,  served  as  its  chairman 
until  1964. 

Dewberry  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1957 

The  railway  came  to  Dewberry  in 
1927,  and  the  hamlet  grew  until,  in 
1957,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  and  became  part  of  the 
County  of  Vermilion  River.  Neal 
has  represented  Dewberry  on  the 
County  School  Committee  since 
1964  and  has  been  chairman  for 
several  years.  He  also  represented 
the  County  on  the  Elk  Island 
School  Authorities  Association 
and  was  also  chairman  of  this 
organization  for  many  years. 

In  1942,  Elsie  and  Neal  bought 
their  lovely  home,  with  its  parklike 


grounds  and  in  1945,  a  new  Agency 
was  built.  However,  in  1967,  while 
Neal  was  in  Edmonton,  an  inept 
thief  attempted  a  break-in  and 
while  using  a  cutting  torch  on  the 
safe,  started  a  fire  that  could  not 
be  brought  under  control.  All  that 
remained  of  the  building  were  the 
tile  walls  and  a  very  hot,  but  intact, 
safe  with  the  money  and  papers 
still  in  it.  The  R.C.M.P.  were  able  to 
catch  the  thief. 

Over  the  years,  Neal  became  in- 
volved with  other  businesses.  He 
took  over  a  1/4  section,  did  some 
part-time  farming  and  raised  a  few 
cattle,  but  it  was  on  a  minimal 
scale,  as  his  time  was  so  involved 
he  never  really  had  the  urge  to  go 
back  to  farming. 


Agent 
of  the  Month 

(cont'd) 


Mayor  of  Dewberry 

Since  1959,  Neal  Jones  has  serv- 
ed on  the  village  council  and  since 
1961  has  been  the  mayor  of 
Dewberry.  During  his  tenure  as 
mayor,  sidewalks  were  built;  water 
and  sewer  lines  were  installed  and 
water  was  provided  for  everyone  in 
the  village  who  wanted  it;  the  curl- 
ing club  built  three  sheets  of  ice;  a 
recreation  board  was  formed  with 
Dewberry  being  the  Municipal 
authority  and  Neal  was  the  Village 
representative  on  it  for  many  years. 
These  were  only  a  very  few  of  the 
accomplishments  he  has  seen 
achieved  during  his  tenure  as 
mayor. 

Credit  Union  has  phenomenal 
growth 

For  many  years,  Neal  was  the 
agent  for  the  local  treasury  branch, 
which  did  not  make  loans.  In  order 
to  get  a  loan  one  had  to  drive  many 
miles.  Eventually,  a  meeting  was 
called  to  try  and  start  a  credit 
union  for  Dewberry.  Ten  people  at- 


tended the  first  meeting  —  enough 
to  get  a  charter  —  and  in  1970  a 
credit  union  was  formed.  Neal 
donated  his  time  as  manager  as 
well  as  space  in  the  U.F.A.  office. 

Ten  people  attended  the 
first  meeting  in  1970, 
enough  to  get  a  charter, 
and  a  credit  union  was 
formed.  By  1980,  there 
were  over  1,000  members 
and  assets  were  over  four 
million  dollars. 

He  felt  if  someone  had  to  be  hired 
and  space  rented,  the  union  might 
end  up  with  a  deficiency  and  new 
members  would  be  discouraged 
from  joining.  By  1973,  the 
Dewberry  Credit  Union  had 
$120,000  in  assets.  In  1973,  in  order 
to  facilitate  chequeing  privileges, 
they  joined  the  Border  Credit 
Union.  Today  there  are  over  1,000 
members  and  assets  are  over  four 
million  dollars.  The  credit  union 
now  serves  a  district  and  has  three 
full-time   staff.   Until   lately,  the 


Neal  and  Elsie  Jones  and  Petroleum  Territory  Manager  Tom  Miller. 


village  rented  an  office  to  the 
credit  union,  but  this  year,  the 
plans  are  to  build  a  credit  union 
building  in  Dewberry.  All  this  has 
happened  in  only  ten  years,  and 
started  because  ten  interested 
people  came  to  a  meeting,  and 
because  people  like  Neal  Jones 
volunteered  to  keep  the  first  set  of 
books  and  manage  the  fledgling 
credit  union  in  order  to  get  it 
started. 

Dewberry  Lions  Club 

In  1964,  the  Lions  Club  in 
Dewberry  received  its  charter  and 
Neal  became  a  charter  member. 
The  Lions  Club's  main  project  was, 
and  still  is,  the  sponsoring  of  all 
minor  sports  from  Tom  Thumbs 
through  to  Midgets.  The  Lions 
have  managed  the  Community  Hall 
since  it  was  started  and  its 
members  have  helped  in  the 
building  of  the  arena  and  the  new 
hall. 

Senior  Citizens  Centre 

Neal  and  Elsie  have  in  recent 
years  given  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  Dewberry  Senior 
Citizens  Centre  which  has  about 
100  members  from  the  village  and 
surrounding  area.  The  result  is  a 
comfortable,  well-equipped  drop-in 
centre  for  senior  citizens  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  County.  Neal  is 
chairman  of  Preventative  Social 
Services  which  helps  organize  and 
involve  older  people,  as  well  as 
securing  home  care,  meals-on- 
wheels,  games  and  equipment  for 
them. 

Elsie  Jones 

Elsie  Jones  has  been  an  active 
and  dedicated  worker  in  Dewberry. 
In  particular,  her  work  has  been 


with  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
School  —  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Church  Women  for  more 
than  40  years;  C.G.l.T.  work  for  25 
years;  a  director  of  the  church 
camp  for  20  years.  In  fact,  Neal  and 
Elsie  pioneered  in  bringing  about 
the  realization  of  a  camp  near  Elk 
Point.  When  her  children  were 
smaller,  they  attended  the  camp 
and  Elsie  went  there  as  well  to 
work  and  help  in  any  way  she 
could. 

As  Dewberry  has  grown  and  to- 
day offers  so  many  more  practical, 
cultural  and  sports  activities  for  its 
villagers,  so  has  the  UFA  Petrole- 
um Agency.  Neal  now  markets 
about  3/4  million  gallons  a  year.  He 
has  some  very  modern  equipment 
which  permits  him  to  provide  the 
utmost  in  service  to  his  customers 
in  the  Dewberry  area.  As  well,  he 
has  a  key-op  pump  for  clear  diesel 
that  is  used  by  some  commercial 
accounts.  He  has  two  very  good 
drivers  and  feels  fortunate  to  have 
them.  Howard  Haney  and  Meredith 
Whiteside,  from  the  Dewberry  area, 
have  been  with  Neal  from  some 
years  and  are  a  definite  asset  to 
the  business. 

Family 

For  over  forty  years,  Neal  and 
Elsie  curled  and  even  went  to  curl- 
ing bonspiels  on  the  train,  taking 
their  own  rocks.  They  have  raised 
three  children  who  are  all  married. 
Their  son  Jim,  is  Supervisor  of 
Modern  Language  for  the  Edmon- 
ton Public  School  System  and  was 
involved,  as  was  his  father,  in 
sports,  and  while  at  University 
played  with  the  Golden  Bears.  Jim 
and  his  wife  Barbara,  a  local 
Dewberry  girl,  have  three  children, 
Todd,  Brent  and  Jackie.  Their  older 
daughter  Cheryl  has  her  Masters  of 


Neal  Jones  at  the  Dewberry  Agency  in  1937 


Partial  view  of  Dewberry  Agency  —  7977. 

Divinity  Degree  and  she  and  her 
husband,  Stan,  who  is  a  minister, 
live  in  Louisburg,  North  Carolina. 
They  have  two  children,  Kristy  and 
Karla.  Their  younger  daughter, 
Isabelle,  has  her  B.  of  Education 
and  she  and  her  husband,  Ray,  who 
is  a  Systems  Engineer,  live  in  Ed- 
monton. They  have  two  children, 
Jennifer  and  Perry.  Both  Cheryl 
and  Isabelle  also  have  their 
A.R.C.T.  in  piano. 

1981  will  mark  45  years  that  Neal 
Jones  has  been  associated  with 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  During 
these  years  his  integrity  and  loyal- 


ty have  earned  him  the  unqualified 
respect  of  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  our  Organization.  In 
addition,  Neal  and  Elsie  Jones  ex- 
emplify the  very  best  qualities  of 
citizenship.  They  have  given  and 
continue  to  give  unselfishly  of 
themselves  to  their  family,  church 
and  community. 

The  United  Farmer  takes  pride  in 
recognizing  Neal  and  Elsie  Jones, 
two  wonderful  people  who  can 
walk  with  their  heads  held  high,  for 
the  enrichment  they  have  brought 
to  their  community  by  the  many 
years  of  service  they  have  willingly 
given  and  are  continuing  to  give. 


IR 


Women  of  Unifarm  Board  of  Directors,  left  to  right:  Katharine  Russell,  Lethbridge;  Margaret  Blanchard,  Bow  Island;  Naomi  Findlay,  High  River;  L  i 
Rosalind;  Myrtle  Chynoweth,  Wainwright;  Olga  Manderson,  Ryley;  Sigrid  Hanson,  Mayerthorpe;  Anna  Mae  McDonald,  Waskatenau;  Donna  Fayd 
immediate  past  president  Leda  Jensen,  Hussar. 

The  Women  of  1 


Women  of  Unifarm  can  take  a 
justifiable  pride  in  the  positive  con- 
tributions their  organization  has 
made  in  order  for  rural  Alberta  to 
be  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  was  organized 
in  1914  with  Miss  Joan  C.  Reed  of 
Alix  as  president.  In  1915,  the 
organization  became  semi- 
autonomous  and  the  name  chang- 
ed to  United  Farm  Women  of  Alber- 
ta.  Mrs.   Irene   Parlby,   later  to 


become  Dr.  Parlby,  was  elected 
president.  To  this  organization,  all 
matters  relating  to  health,  educa- 
tion and  social  betterment,  as  per- 
taining to  rural  Alberta,  were 
delegated. 

In  1949,  a  merger  of  two 
organizations  resulted  in  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  Alberta  and  the 
Farm  Women's  Union  of  Alberta 
and  after  a  further  consolidation  in 
1969,  Unifarm  and  Women  of 
Unifarm.  Recognition  has  come  to 


the  members  of  Women  of  Unifarm 
by  appointment  to  serve  on  univer- 
sity boards  of  governors;  hospital 
boards;  boards  of  industrial  rela- 
tions; advisory  councils  on  rural 
education  and  extension;  continu- 
ing education  and  many  more 
worthwhile  provincial  organiza- 
tions, boards  and  commissions. 

Such  honors,  while  gratifying, 
only  augment  and  compliment  the 
work  of  the  rural  women  of  Alberta 
who,  over  the  years,  have  worked 


At  the  1980  Women  of  Unifarm  meeting. 


Christianson,  Sedalia;  Phyllis  McGhan,  Red  Deer;  Jean  Buit,  Blackfalds;  Emma  Innocent, 
wn.  Pibroch;  Florence  Sheard,  Peace  River;  Mary  Balanko,  Eaglesham.  In  the  background, 


fnifarm 


side  by  side  with  men  in  a  family 
organization  dedicated  to  improv- 
ng  all  aspects  of  rural  living. 

Residents 

Since  its  inception  in  1969,  four 
women  have  served  as  presidents 
pf  Women  of  Unifarm  —  Betty 
3ederson,  Inga  Marr,  Leda  Jensen 
and  Vera  Rude. 

Women  of  Unifarm  has  been  for- 
unate  in  having,  as  presidents,  ex- 
ceptional women  who  have  worked 
ivith  great  dedication  for  their 
prganization.  Betty  Pedersen  serv- 
ed from  1969-1975  and  under  her 
jjxtremely  capable  guidance  and 
bfficient  leadership,  several 
significant  achievements  were 
made  and  the  organization  gained 
jiew  recognition  and  respect. 

The  next  president  was  Inga 
plarr,  who  had  competently  served 
is  Vice-president  since  1972.  Her 
jerm  in  office  was  brief,  due  to  her 
jntimely  death.  Leda  Jensen,  Vice- 
resident,  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
)reach  and  became  the  third  presi- 
Jent  of  Women  of  Unifarm.  A  viva- 
ious,  enthusiastic  woman,  Leda 


Jensen  served  as  president  until 
1980  and  during  her  tenure, 
Women  of  Unifarm  achieved  fur- 
ther significant  growth.  Many 
worthwhile  projects  and  studies 
were  undertaken  and  constructive 
work  in  the  areas  of  social,  educa- 
tional and  health  reform  was 
accomplished. 

Elected  president  at  the  1980 
Women  of  Unifarm  Conference  is 
Vera  Rude  of  Sedalia,  who  was 
elected  by  acclamation.  Jean  Buit 
of  Blackfalds  was  elected  Vice- 
president  and  Sigrid  Hanson  of 
Mayerthorpe  was  elected  as  ex- 
ecutive member. 

Today's  Women  of  Unifarm's 
main  concerns  are  improving 
educational,  health  and  welfare 
services  for  the  farm  family  and  the 
rural  community;  studying  legisla- 
tion and  proposed  legislation  as  it 
affects  rural  life;  supporting  REDA 
youth  programs;  developing  citi- 
zenship and  leadership  through 
continuing  educational  programs; 
4-H  activities,  and  working  with 
other  organizations  in  the  rural 
community  to  attain  common 
objectives. 


Vera  Rude 

Born  in  Cereal,  Alberta,  Vera 
Rude  iater  moved  with  her  parents 
to  Camrose,  where  she  received 
her  education. 

After  her  marriage,  she  and  her 
husband  moved  to  the  Sedalia  area 
and  became  involved  in  farming.  In 
1953,  they  bought  their  own  farm 
and  when  her  husband  died  from 
cancer  in  1969,  Vera  chose  to  re- 
main on  the  farm  and  there  to  raise 
her  six  children.  With  good  family 
support,  she  operated  a  mixed 
farm  operation  which  is  now 
managed  by  her  youngest  son  and 
his  wife. 

Vera  became  involved  in  farm 
women's  activities  in  the  1950's 
and  held  offices  at  the  local  and 
district  levels.  For  three  years,  she 
was  Region  11  Director  of  Women 
of  Unifarm  and  then  served  for 
three  years  as  vice-president  of 
this  organization. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  of 
Women  of  Unifarm,  Vera  Rude 
noted,  "Farm  women  have  many 
challenges  ahead  of  them  and  if  we 
continue  to  'Strive  Forward',  we 
can  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
health,  education  and  farm  family 
life." 

Congratulations  on  your  elec- 
tion, Vera,  and  The  United  Farmer 
is  confident  that  with  your  leader- 
ship Women  of  Unifarm  will  "Strive 
Forward"  and  make  further  signifi- 
cant achievements  to  the  better- 
ment of  rural  life  in  Alberta. 
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Microfilm 
Solves  Problem 


Stan  Ross 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta  pro- 
cesses nearly  two  million  invoices 
a  year  through  their  head  office  in 
Calgary.  To  save  space  and  make 
retrieval  of  these  documents 
easier,  the  UFA  copies  each 
original  onto  microfilm. 

Paying  for  office  space  —  using  it 
for  storage 

When  UFA  moved  its  head  office 
into  a  new  building,  a  room  was  set 
aside  for  records.  But  by  mid-1978, 
it  became  clear  that  keeping 
originals  on-site  in  head  office  was 
not  a  good  method.  "It  meant  that 
we  were  paying  for  prime  office 
space  and  only  using  it  for 
storage,"  said  Credit  Manager  Stan 
Ross.  "And,  as  the  pile  mounted,  it 
became  much  harder  to  find  an  in- 
dividual document." 

Retrieving  documents 

UFA  has  to  retrieve  documents 
for  various  government  agencies, 


suppliers  and  customer  queries. 
Co-operative  members  receive 
yearly  dividend  cheques  and  re- 
quire statements  for  tax  purposes. 
With  this  regular  use  of  records, 
microfilming  seemed  to  be  the  on- 
ly realistic  answer.  So,  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  installed  a 
Kodak  Reliant  450  microfilmer  and 
a  Kodak  Starvue  reader/printer  in 
its  offices  and  began  to  commit  all 
of  its  invoices  and  allied  paper- 
work to  film.  A  master  file  was 
developed  which  cross-referenced 
the  documents  by  month,  branch, 
invoice  number  and  film  number. 
As  cancelled  dividend  cheques 
come  back,  they  are  filmed  back 
and  front  and  filed.  This  acts  as  a 
valuable  proof  of  the  fact  that 
these  40,000  or  so  cheques  were  in 
fact  received  by  the  members. 

Information  for  members 

"We  get  many  queries  by 
members  and  non-members  alike 
as  to  dividend  payments,  amounts 
of  invoices,  status  of  accounts  and 
so  on.  Farmers  require  statements 
for  tax  purposes,  as  well,"  adds 
Stan  Ross.  "Our  business  is  more 
complex  than  simple  retail, 
because  not  only  do  we  have  to 
carry  out  the  normal  record- 
keeping for  audit  and  government 
purposes,  but  we  also  have  to  be 
able  to  feed  information  back  to 
our  members  if  they  require  it." 

One  cabinet  will  hold  17  years  of 
records 

Stan  feels  there  are  side 
benefits  to  microfilm  "besides  the 
obvious  ones  of  space  and  time- 
savings."  Dog-eared  paper  copies 
are   a  thing   of   the   past  with 


microfilm,  as  is  the  problem  of 
misfiled  documents  which  can 
disappear  for  months.  Microfilm  is 
cleaner  to  use  and  office  personnel 
are  less  reluctant  to  chase  a  file 
when  it's  a  relatively  simple  matter 
of  looking  up  the  right  reel  of 
microfilm  and  inserting  it  in  the 
machine.  "One  cabinet,  five  feet 
high  by  two  feet  by  three  feet  will 
hold  17  years  of  our  records.  On 
paper,  these  same  records  would 
ifill  a  large  room." 

Queries  answered  in  minutes 

UFA  has  assigned  one  operator 
to  handle  microfilming.  As 
documents  arrive  in  the  office,  she 
copies  them  onto  microfilm,  up- 
dates the  master  file  and  stores  the 
reels.  Queries,  either  in  person  or 
by  phone,  can  be  answered  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  contrasted  with 
the  old  system  of  hunting  labori- 
ously through  reams  of  paper. 

Microfilm  system  sensible 

In  the  two  years  it  has  had  the 
Kodak  microfilming  installation, 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  has  ex- 
perienced little  downtime.  Stan 
credits  Kodak  with  good  service 
and  an  excellent  back-up  organiza- 
tion in  the  Calgary  area.  He  noted, 
"As  a  co-operative,  we  have  a 
responsibility  not  only  to  give  our 
customers  good  service,  but  to 
give  our  members  top  value  for  the 
operating  budget  we  spend.  If  we 
weren't  using  microfilm  to  main- 
tain our  ever-growing  records,  we 
would  have  had  to  hire  more  peo- 
ple to  handle  the  work  and  rent 
more  space  to  store  the  paper.  So, 
the  adoption  of  a  microfilm  system 
made  more  sense  all  round." 
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Farm  Supply 
Division 

Jim  Shindler,  Manager  of  the 
Farm  Supply  Division,  announced 
that  effective  October  15,  1980, 
Jack  McDonald  has  been  ap- 
pointed Product  Development  Of- 
ficer. This  is  a  new  position  within 
the  Farm  Supply  Division. 

Also  effective  on  October  15, 
1980,  Don  Bakken,  previous 
Manager  of  the  Lethbridge  Farm 
Supply  Centre,  has  rejoined  UFA 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  Branch 
Manager  of  the  Calgary  Farm  Sup- 
ply Centre. 


New  Agent 


Kenneth  F.  Miller 

A  native  of  Jensen,  Saskat- 
chewan, Ken  Miller  was  appointed 
UFA  Petroleum  Agent  at  Forest- 
burg  on  November  17,  1980.  He  at- 
tended school  at  Vermilion  and  in 
addition  to  some  selling  ex- 
perience has  been  involved  with 
raising  feeder  cattle  and  registered 
horned  Herefords. 

Ken  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Forestburg  Lions  Club  and  his  hob- 
bies and  interests  are  big  game 
hunting,  bird  hunting,  fishing,  out- 
doors, travel  and  trailering.  He  and 
his  wife  Fran  have  five  children, 
Vincent,  Marina,  Kenton,  Charlene 
and  Mark. 

Every  success  to  you  in  your 
new  business  as  UFA  Petroleum 
Agent  at  Forestburg,  Ken. 


Jack  McDonald 

A  sixteen  year  veteran  with  the 
Farm  Supply  Division  of  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  Jack 
McDonald  is  originally  from  Em- 
press, Alberta.  He  was  raised  on 
the  family  farm  at  Craigmyle, 
where  his  father  and  brother  are 
still  engaged  in  farming. 

Jack  attended  school  at  Craig- 
myle and  high  school  at  Delia  and 
in  1964,  began  his  business  career 
with  Macleods.  He  joined  UFA  in 
June,  1965  and  worked  in  the  back. 
In  1966,  he  was  transferred  to  sales 
and  in  1968  was  appointed  Assis- 
tant Manager  at  Red  Deer.  In  1970, 
he  was  appointed  Manager  at 
Vulcan;    in    1973,    Manager  at 


Lethbridge  and  in  1975,  Manager  of 
the  Calgary  Farm  Supply  Centre. 
He  held  this  position  until  his  ap- 
pointment in  October,  1980,  as  Pro- 
duct Development  Officer. 

This  is  a  new  position  in  the 
Farm  Supply  Division  and  Jack's 
responsibilities  will  include  im- 
proving sales  of  products  assigned 
to  him  by  holding  staff  training 
sessions,  working  with  branches 
and  generally  promoting  these 
specific  products.  He  will  be  resi- 
dent at  the  Calgary  Branch  but  will 
be  assigned  to  Sales  and  Ad- 
ministration and  will  be  working 
closely  with  the  purchasing  peo- 
ple, Distribution  Centre,  Advertis- 
ing Co-ordinator,  etc. 

In  addition  to  his  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  the  Farm 
Supply  Division,  Jack  has  taken 
several  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, marketing,  manage- 
ment and  personnel  management. 

Jack,  his  wife  Wendy  and  two 
sons  Tony  and  Dallas  live  on  a 
large  acreage  in  order  "to  be  a  little 
closer  to  the  farm."  Jack  is  a 
member  of  the  Chestermere  Com- 
munity Association  and  works  with 
the  Delacour  1st  Cubs  and  Scouts. 

For  hobbies,  he  enjoys  camping, 
golfing,  and  raising  purebred 
Charolais  cattle. 


Don  J.  Bakken 

Originally  from  Raymond  where 
he  attended  Elementary  School 
and  High  Schools,  Don  first  joined 
UFA  in  1966  as  a  Customer  Service 
Representative  at  Lethbridge  and 
in  1968  was  made  Customer  Ser- 
vice Supervisor.  In  1971 ,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Manager,  and 
when  the  new  Farm  Supply  was 
opened  in  Claresholm  in  1974,  Don 


became  its  first  Manager.  In  1977, 
Don  was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Lethbridge  Farm  Supply  Centre,  a 
position  he  held  until  April,  1979. 

Don  recently  rejoined  UFA  as 
Manager  of  the  Calgary  Farm  Sup- 
ply Centre.  During  his  thirteen 
years  with  UFA,  Don  took  many 
UFA  Management  Courses  as  well 
as  Salesmanship  Courses  at  Co-op 
College  and  an  Irrigation  Course. 

Don  and  his  wife  Lynda  have  a 
son  Roger  and  two  daughters 
Tracie  and  Donna.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Lethbridge  and  a  keen  in- 
terest of  his  has  been  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Canada  with  whom  he 
has  worked  for  15  years. 

Don  enjoys  hiking,  climbing, 
cross  country  skiing,  fishing,  cam- 
ping, carpentry,  and  in  particular 
likes  travelling  and  doing  things 
together  with  his  family. 
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Archie  Hogg's  Advisory  and  Nomination  Committee  Meeting: 

Front  Row:  Norman  White,  Innisfail,  2nd  Vice-president;  Delegate  Archie  Hogg,  High  River; 
Committee  Members  Calvin  Johnson,  Blackie;  David  Morrison,  High  River;  Dan  and  Len 
Beaton,  Cayley.  Back  Row:  John  Lee,  Calgary  FDD  manager;  Don  Bakken,  Calgary  Farm  Sup- 
ply Centre  Manager;  Tim  Church,  Information  Service  Rep;  Committee  Members  Ed  Stephen- 
son, Cayley;  Ira  Rhodes,  High  River;  Howard  Steele,  Okotoks. 


Alt  Hammer's  Advisory/Nomination  Committee  Meeting: 

Counter  clockwise:  Bill  Margach,  Region  Manager  and  Gordon  Gimbel,  Territory  Manager, 
Petroleum  Division;  Tim  Church,  Information  Service  Rep;  Committee  Member  Jack  Macklin, 
Sundre;  Delegate  Alt  Hammer,  Olds;  Committee  Members  Jim  Thompson,  Olds;  Bob  Shaw, 
Carstairs;  Walter  Schroeder,  Olds;  Harold  Schielke,  Carstairs. 


Delegates 
Advisory 
Nomination 
Committees 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta  Co- 
operative Limited  is  people  —  peo- 
ple who  have  a  common  bond  — 
the  industry  of  agriculture. 

Contact  with  the  membership  is 
maintained  through  Delegates' 
Advisory/Nomination  Committees. 
Members  for  these  committees  are 
selected  by  the  Delegate  from  his 
sub-district. 


In  order  to  have  diligent 
members,  the  committees  must  be 
familiar  with  UFA.  Direct  contact 
with  the  members  is  made  through 
two  regular  meetings  held  during 
the  year  by  the  Delegate  with  his 
Committee.  At  these  meetings,  in- 
formation pertaining  to  UFA  is 
given  and  various  aspects  of  the 
business  are  discussed  with 
Petroleum  and  Farm  Supply 
personnel. 

In  addition,  through  the  printed 
media,  committee  members  are 
kept  further  informed  on  the  Com- 
pany, its  policy  statements,  interim 
financial  reports,  progressive 
plans,  people  in  the  Organization 
and  other  pertinent  factors  relating 
to  UFA. 

The  Delegates  Advisory/Nomina- 
tion Committee  members  can  give 
a  "grass  roots  feedback"  by  their 
input  at  meetings  and  their  pin- 
pointing of  any  areas  of  dissatis- 
faction. 


Jack  Swainson  Advisory/Nomination  Committee  Meeting  (You  can't  see  all  their  faces,  but 
they  were  there): 

Left  to  right:  Committee  members  Norman  Dagg,  Innisfail;  Fred  Mueller,  Lacombe;  Norman 
White,  Innisfail,  2nd  Vice-president  of  UFA;  Delegate  Jack  Swainson,  Red  Deer;  Ron  Fernley, 
Manager,  Red  Deer  Farm  Supply  Centre;  Tim  Church,  Information  Service  Rep.;  Committee 
members  George  Phillips,  Rocky  Mountain  House;  Gordon  Stickland,  Red  Deer;  Darwin 
Baker,  Innisfail;  Joe  Young,  Lacombe. 


It  is  also  important  to  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  UFA  for  commit- 
tee members  to  ensure  that  there 
are  Delegates  elected  to  represent 
all  the  UFA  electoral  sub-districts 
in  Alberta. 
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e  Centre 


Goldeye  Foundation  Society 


A  camp  to  serve  a  useful  pupose 

A  dream  of  a  camp  for  rural 
Alberta  youth  was  inspired  by  the 
visit  of  members  of  the  Junior 
Farm  Union  of  Alberta  executive  to 
a  leadership  camp  in  Montana  in 
1957.  They  returned,  convinced 
that  such  a  camp  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  Albertans. 

The  Farmers  Union  of  Alberta 
endorsed  the  idea  at  the  1958  An- 
nual Meeting  and  an  action  com- 
mittee was  formed  and  a  fund  rais- 
ing program  initiated.  The  Action 
Committee,  chaired  by  Alex  Mc- 
Calla,  Vice-president  of  the  Jr. 
F.U.A.  and  consisting  of  Arnold 
Piatt,  president  of  F.U.A.;  Dean 
Lien,  Jr.  F.U.A.  president;  Tom 
Nesbitt,  director  Jr.  F.U.A.;  Laura 
Gilton,  Vice-president  of  the 
F.W.U.A.,  and  George  Loree,  direc- 
tor of  the  F.U.A.,  was  given  the  task 
of  finding  a  suitable  site. 

Material  carried  in  on  backs 

Hundreds  of  miles  were  driven  in 
the  search  for  the  right,  yet  affor- 
dable, site  and  eventually,  land 
near  Nordegg  was  chosen  and  a 
long  term  lease  taken.  The  first 
buildings  constructed  were  two 
out-houses  and  the  material  for 
these  was  carried  in  on  the  backs 
of  the  people  who  came  to  start  the 
building. 


In  Recognition  or  tme  Initiative  and  Service 
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First  Goldeye  Camp  Committee. 

A  roadway  was  cleared  and  in 
1959,  a  sod  turning  ceremony  was 
held.  The  same  year,  the  first  site 
clearing  was  done  and  a  cook 
shelter,  that  served  as  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  the  work 
crews,  was  built.  In  1960,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacombe  and 
Eckville  FUA  locals,  the  clearing  of 
the  building  sites  was  completed 
and  the  logs  for  the  buildings  were 
cut. 

That  year,  the  committee  was 
delighted  to  receive  an  offer  from 
Pine  Hill  Local  1049  to  build  a 


sleeping  cabin  at  the  camp,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Swain- 
son  and  Gordon  Boltwood,  who 
were  killed  while  driving  to  the 
FUA  Annual  Meeting  in  Edmonton. 

Other  FUA  locals  gave  of  their 
time  and  their  money.  The  Clover- 
bar  local  donated  funds  to  build  a 
cabin  and  the  Alhambra,  Benalto, 
Eckville,  Evergreen,  Lesleyville  and 
Oro  locals  joined  together  to 
donate  funds  for  another  cabin. 
Many  others  donated  to  the 
Goldeye  Centre  but  not  to  a 
specific  building  or  project. 
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Campers  start  out  on  overnight 


Goldeye  Foundation  (cont'd) 


First  program  held 

The  first  program  for  the  FUA  of- 
fice staff  was  held  at  Goldeye  in 
1960,  with  sessions  taking  place  in 
a  tent.  The  year  1961  saw  the  start 
of  the  Pavilion  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1962.  All  of  these 
buildings  were  built  from  logs  cut 
on  the  site.  That  year,  the  first 
youth  program  was  held.  In  1963, 
the  construction  of  the  central 
wash  house,  purchase  of  a  diesel 
electric  plant,  installation  of 
underground  wiring  and  a  water 
system  was  completed. 


The  minimum  essential  facilities 
for  Goldeye  were  now  completed, 
but  the  centre  was  in  debt.  There 
was  still  much  to  do  but  no  money 
with  which  to  do  it  and  the  growth 
of  Goldeye  was  in  doubt. 

UFA  —  first  co-operative  to  get 
involved 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was 
the  first  co-operative  to  become  in- 
volved. In  1964,  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  staff  house,  that 
would  be  built  to  honor  the 
memory  of  two  men  with  a  proud 


Main  pavilion  at  Goldeye. 


history  of  dedication  to  farm  peo- 
ple and  to  UFA.  They  were  George 
Church  who  served  as  president  of 
UFA  from  1945-1961  and  Wilfred 
Hoppins  who  was  general  manager 
from  1951-1963.  UFA  constructed 
and  furnished  the  staff  house  for 
resource  people  at  the  camp  with 
some  financial  and  other 
assistance  from  interested 
Organizations  and  individuals, 
such  as  the  people  who  responded 
to  an  item  in  an  issue  of  the  1965 
United  Farmer,  "Volunteers  need- 
ed for  a  Varnishing  Bee."  They 
came,  they  worked  and  much  was 
accomplished. 

Other  co-ops  get  involved 

During  the  next  few  years,  a 
number  of  other  major  co- 
operatives became  involved.  The 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool  and  Federated 
Co-operatives  provided  the  money 
to  build  a  large  seminar  building  to 
hold  classes,  seminars  and 
meetings.  When  the  power  line  ar- 
rived, Central  Alberta  Dairy  Pool 
provided  the  funding  so  that  those 
at  Goldeye  no  longer  had  to 
generate  their  own  power.  Alberta 
Livestock  provided  the  funds  for  a 
workshop  and  garage.  A  grant  from 
United  Grain  Growers  enabled  pro- 
pane furnaces  to  be  installed  in  the 
pavilion  and  enabled  Goldeye  to  be 
operational  in  the  spring  and  fall. 


Building  a  lean  to. 


Northern  Alberta  Dairy  Pool  provid- 
ed funds  to  equip  the  kitchen  with 
commercial  restaurant  equipment. 
Co-op  Implements  provided  a  front 
end  loader  for  use  at  the  centre. 
This  period  of  rapid  development 
began  to  abate  and  from  1968-1971, 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
physical  development  at  the  camp. 
However,  from  one  program,  there 
were  now  thirteen  groups  using 
the  Centre. 

Charles  Blunden 

In  1972,  the  Delegates  of  UFA 
voted  to  build  an  administration 
staff  residence  as  a  memorial  to 
Charles  Blunden,  who  had  left 
some  property  to  UFA.  Renova- 
tions were  also  made  to  the  old  ad- 
ministration building  and  staff 
house  and  an  annex  was  added  to 
the  wash  house  to  house  shower 
stalls  and  a  furnace. 

Goldeye  today 

There  has  been  a  steady  expan- 
sion over  the  years  in  the  number 
of  programs  and  the  people  served 
at  Goldeye.  Today  the  centre  con- 
sists of  a  complex  of  about  15 
buildings  on  a  23  acre  lease  on  the 
lake  shore.  The  main  pavilion  is  the 
centre  around  which  all  activities 
revolve  and  as  well  as  being  the 
central  meeting  place,  it  houses 


Church  —  Hoppins  staff  house. 

dining  and  recreational  facilities 
and  the  camp  offices. 

Adjacent  to  the  pavilion  is  the 
seminar  building,  which  contains 
several  meeting  rooms.  Nearby  is 
the  staff  house  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  pavilion,  but  visi- 
ble through  the  pines,  are  the  five 
dormitory  cabins  with  a  wash 
house  in  the  centre. 

The  rest  of  the  complex  consists 
of  workshops,  storage  buildings, 
administration  staff  residence  and 
sports  facilities.  Several  boats  and 
canoes  are  available  to  program 


participants  and  the  lake  is  stock- 
ed with  rainbow  trout. 

Ownership  of  the  centre  has 
recently  been  turned  over  to  the 
Goldeye  Foundation  which  repre- 
sents agricultural  interests  in  the 
province.  The  Rural  Education  and 
Development  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the 
centre. 

Development  needed  to  meet  con- 
tinuing education  needs 

The  facilities  at  Goldeye  must  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 


Goldeye  Foundation  (cont'd) 


Seminar  building 


Albertans  for  continuing  educa- 
tion. A  comprehensive  five  year 
plan  for  Goldeye  Centre  has  been 
developed  by  the  Goldeye  Founda- 
tion Society  Board.  The  cost  of 
these  capital  expenditures  is 
estimated  to  be  $2,100,000. 

Goldeye  Centre  has  reached  the 
stage  it  is  at  today  through  the  ef- 
forts of  many  dedicated  people 
and  through  financial  help  from 
their  organizations.  Goldeye  has 
now  reached  another  crossroad. 
The  facilities  must  be  developed  to 
meet  the  need  by  Albertans  for 
continuing  education  and  leader- 
ship development.  Next  to  the 
family,  the  community  is  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  activities  that  make 
life  human,  civilized  and  cultured. 
Goldeye  is  an  ideal  location  for 
learning  and  for  identifying  com- 
munity roles. 

Objectives  of  Goldeye  Foundation 
Society 

The  objectives  of  the  Goldeye 
Foundation  Society  —  to  provide 
an  educational  centre  for  Alber- 
tans with  appropriate  facilities  for 
conferences,  seminars  and  work- 
shops for  any  group  whose  aims 
and  purposes  are  education,  and  to 
foster  learning  experiences,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation,  are  as  time- 
ly and  important  now  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  challenge,  to 


further  expand  this  unique  educa- 
tional facility,  necessitates  a  cam- 
paign for  funds.  Albertans  are  be- 
ing asked  to  invest  in  growth  for 


Goldeye  Centre.  Donations  are  in- 
come tax  deductible  and  official 
receipts  will  be  issued  for  dona- 
tions of  $10  and  over. 


Update  from  the  Goldeye  Foundation 


Goldeye  to  honor  1981  as  year  of 
the  handicapped 

Plans  for  the  Goldeye  Centre  will 
be  adapted  so  that  handicapped 
persons  may  utilize  the  facility 
with  greater  ease.  While  the 
roughness  of  the  terrain  will 
always  make  Goldeye  Centre  a  dif- 
ficult place  for  the  severely  han- 
dicapped, efforts  will  be  made  to 
make  improvements  that  will 
facilitate  its  use  for  the  less 
severely  handicapped. 


Lottery 

The  Foundation  is  licensed  to 
run  a  lottery  in  addition  to  other 
campaign  activities.  Tickets  are 
limited  to  3500  at  $20  per  ticket. 
There  are  nine  prizes: 

1st  —  Vz  ton  truck 

2nd  —  3  oz.  of  gold 

3rd  -  9th    —  1  oz.  of  gold  each 

Tickets  will  be  available  from 
regional  directors  or  from  the 
Unifarm  office. 


